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DOWNERS GROVE ARTISTS’ GUILD 


By Mrs. Harry HUMPHRIS, Librarian, 
Downers Grove Public Library 


ALMOST accidentally our library played a 
part in organizing an Artists Guild in our 
town; because the help and cooperation 
they have given us since is so unusual, I 
should like other libraries in the state to 
know about it. 


In the summer of 1939 we opened a 
children’s room in our basement; we call it 
the “Junior” room to encourage boys and 
girls to use it even after they ‘have reached 
the age when they resent being called 
children. The room was very bright and 
cheerful, with maple furniture and yellow 
walls, but was in no way unusual. 


I was the children’s librarian at that 
time. Soon after we opened the room, I 
saw some work done by children from the 
town who attended art classes at the Ben- 
son studio; Tressa Emerson Benson, their 
teacher, is well-known among artists’ around 
Chicago and has frequently had her pic- 
tures included in Art Institute exhibitions. 
She had lived here only a few years. The 
work of her pupils was so unusual and 
vivid that I was sure it would interest 
many people and asked her to arrange an 
exhibition in the junior room. 


CHILDREN’s ART EXHIBIT 


This exhibition attracted a great deal of 
attention from children and adults alike; 
we sent publicity to the local news- 
papers and many people came to see it who 
had never been in the library before. To 
encourage the children to study the pic- 
tures, we put a ballot box on the desk and 
let them vote for the picture they liked 
best. Later Mrs. Benson awarded a small 
prize to the pupil winning the largest 
number of votes. In the photograph ac- 
companying this article, the large pictures 
on the walls are a part of her fourth annual 
exhibition. 


Many boys and girls who came in for 
books and stayed to look at the exhibition 
liked it so well that they wanted to take 
part in it, too, and asked if they might 
bring in pictures. They couldn’t then, of 
course, but it did give us an idea. After 
conferences with Mrs. Benson and the 
school principals, we sent letters to every 
school to be read to the classes, announcing 
our first annual Boys’ and Girls’ Art Ex- 
hibition, open to any grade school children 
and including any type of painting, draw- 
ing or sculpture. The only requirement 
that we made was that all work must be 
original; we stressed that point so thor- 
oughly then and for later exhibitions that 
we seldom have copied pictures turned in 
now. 


Mrs. Benson donated two scholarships to 
the boys or girls whose work showed the 
greatest talent; we also made honorable 
mention ribbons by using our electric pencil 
to letter on white ribbon with gold letters. 
Several local artists acted as judges. Mr. 
and Mrs. Benson took care of hanging the 
pictures and their skill in arranging them 
helped make the show the stunning affair it 
was. (Mr. Benson is also a very fine 
artist, noted especially for his wood en- 
graving.) 

Interest among the boys and girls was 
intense. Many teachers brought their 
classes to the library to see the show. 
Those who won the scholarships were 
heroes to their classmates and even those 
who won honorable mention ribbons treas- 
ured them and brought their parents and 
friends in to see their pictures with the rib- 
bons attached. (The ribbons had such a 
high value that some child stole one.) 

This Boys’ and Girls’ Exhibition has 
been an annual affair ever since. 

We followed this with an exhibition for 
high-school age boys and girls which was 
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not quite so successful and after the second 
year we discontinued it. 


ADULT ART EXHIBIT 


The interest aroused by these exhibitions 
led us to attempt an adult show. I would 
not have felt brave enough to announce 
this if I had not first obtained promises 
from a number of artists to enter pictures. 
In fact, a “Chicago-and-vicinity” exhibi- 
tion being held at the Art Institute at that 
time included four pictures by Downers 
Grove artists and all four promised to send 
their pictures to our show when they were 
returned from the Art Institute. 

Through the newspapers we invited any 
adult artist in Downers Grove or vicinity to 
enter his work. We received so much more 
than we expected that we had scarcely 
enough wall space. Again the Bensons 
brought order out of chaos by hanging the 
show skilfully. I am sure they winced as 
they had to hang a few of the pictures that 
were turned in, but the majority were sur- 
prisingly good. 

Like all our exhibitions, this was held for 
a month. An out-of-town visitor was so 
impressed that he wrote a letter about it to 
the “Views On Many Topics” column of 
the Chicago Daily News; that attracted 
other visitors from surrounding suburbs. 
Two of the Chicago newspapers mentioned 
it in their sections of art news. 

Since many of the exhibiting artists had 
moved into town within the past few years, 
very few of them are acquainted with one 
another. Introductions took place fre- 
quently when they happened to come in to 
see the show at the same time. Finally we 
kept the room open one night for the 
benefit of people who could not come in 
during the day and at this “Open House” 
all the exhibiting artists had an opportunity 
to become acquainted. 


Downers GROVE ARTISTS GUILD 


The outgrowth of all this was the or- 
ganization a few months later of the 
Downers Grove Artists Guild, a strong or- 
ganization which is’ rapidly making this 
town an art center. 
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Now that I have bragged enough about 
how the library paved the way for the or- 
ganization of this Guild, I should like to 
give the other side of the story—that of the 
help the Guild has given the library since 
its organization. 

Individual members have often helped 
with advice or suggestions about art books. 
Mr. Benson designed the cards we send to 
new families who move into town and 
helped us make a bulletin board. 


The Guild now acts as co-sponsor with 
the library of the Boys’ and Girls’ Art Ex- 
hibitions; they donate the scholarships, 
hang the pictures and furnish judges for 
the show. Each year, in addition to that, 
they bring in some special show; for the 
last two years these have been exhibitions 
of work from the School of the Art In- 
stitute. 


For our adult room the members, taking 
turn in alphabetical order, put in two or 
three of their newest pictures on the bulle- 
tin boards or on the wall near the desk; our 
borrowers are learning to watch for these 
individual exhibitions and to follow the 
work of the various members of the Guild. 
The Guild has also given us several books 
and subscriptions to two art magazines. 

Each May they hold their annual exhibi- 
tion in the Junior Room, opening the show 
with a Sunday afternoon tea which has 
become a major social event. Since the 
members include painters of the modern 
and of the conservative schools, as well as 
print-makers, an architect, an _ interior 
decorator, and several experts on hand- 
weaving and other handicrafts, their shows 
are interesting and varied. 

This year, from January 26 to February 
16 the Guild is having an exhibition in the 
galleries at Mandel’s store in Chicago. 


JuNIoR Room PROJECT 


The Guild’s big project began last spring. 
The bright yellow walls in the Junior Room 
were beginning to look very dingy and the 
library Board members were discussing the 
possibility of having the room redecorated. 
They were having difficulty finding a 
decorator who would even give them an 
estimate. And if they could find a 
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decorator, were they justified in spending 
the money now? 

The Artists Guild heard of the discussion 
and held one of their own. They had never 
liked the yellow walls, anyhow. Yellow is 
very unkind to oil paintings. 

The result of these two discussions was 
an agreement that the members of the 
Guild would volunteer their services and 
skill and the Library Board would furnish 
the materials for re-decorating the room. 

Probably the Guild members did not 
realize how much work was involved. They 
expected to finish the main room in about 
two weeks and the hall soon afterwards. 
Instead, it took about two months alto- 
gether. The room at all times remained 
open for circulation, although part of the 
time the desk was swung across the door- 
way so that only the librarian had access to 
the shelves. 


Mrs. Robert Troxell, the Guild member 
who is a decorator, was given charge of the 
project. Color schemes were decided upon, 
wallpaper for the hall and for the lambre- 
quins was ordered, a local dealer gave an 
estimate of the cost of the paint (or rather, 
an under-estimate), and the work began 
late in August. 

They worked evenings only, except for 
mixing the paint; that had to be done on 
Sunday by daylight. Night after night, 
four or five nights a week, about seven- 
thirty or eight, the artists, with wives and 
husbands, trooped in; artists’ smocks were 
replaced by overalls and slacks, their 
palettes and fine brushes by scrub cloths, 
pails of water and cans of paint. Some 
nights they worked until nearly twelve, 
with occasional songs and with the repartee 
flying as fast as the paint. After the first 
two or two and one-half hours, they 
stopped for a short rest while the two 
“hostesses” of the evening furnished coffee 
and sandwiches, or “black cows,” or cup 
cakes and ice cream. Then back to work 
they went. 


Most of it was hard, back-breaking work. 
First they scrubbed every bit of wall and 
ceiling in the main room, not forgetting the 
radiators and overhead pipes. They put- 
tied what seemed to them millions and 
millions of nail holes, pulled out nails and 
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hooks no longer needed. While the men 
washed and painted the ceiling, the women 
climbed up to the windows, washed all the 
woodwork with a solution of trisodium 
sulphate and then sanded it enough to re- 
move the hard glossy finish. That was 
hard, tiring work. I know because the few 
times when I came out in my old rags to 
help were the times when there seemed to 
be a great deal of sanding to be done. The 
room was full of dark, varnished woodwork. 
The work it took to dull the surface of 
that varnish was a good advertisement for 
the company that manufactured it. 


“THE Davo Is PLum” 


The ceiling and walls, the radiators and 
pipes, and all the woodwork were painted 
with a weird mixture of paints of all colors 
that somehow turned out a soft, warm off 
white. The lower part of the room (the 
“dado,” as I learned from the decorating 
squad) was painted what some members 
called “plum” color and others called 
“raspberry.” For the windows lambrequins 
were cut from upson board, designed to fit 
the pattern of the wallpaper with which 
they were to be covered. Unfortunately, 
when the paper arrived and the guild mem- 
bers began to cut into it, they discovered 
that it was a different run from the sample 
and the small circular designs were slightly 
farther apart than in the sample. They 
checked with the company and found that 
there was no more paper in stock exactly 
like the sample. Since all the lambrequins 
were made, it meant cutting the paper 
apart and putting it together again, to 
make the circle designs fit into their proper 
places. 


In the corner of the library where we 
keep our picture books, we have a low table 
and benches that do not match the rest of 
the maple furniture in the room. So with 
paint and ingenuity these were fitted into 
the general color scheme of the room. After 
being painted a dull green, the table was 
decorated with a band of tiny leaves and 
the same circular figures from the lambre- 
quin wallpaper, copied and enlarged. 

In the entrance hall, which was even 
dirtier and shabbier than the main room 
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had been, the upper part of the walls was 
papered. The lower walls and the wood- 
work were painted, which of course meant 
more hours of sanding. Then on the doors 
leading into the main room, which are 
always open and turned back into the hall, 
Dexter Cooper painted small pictures on 
each panel, some of them adapted from the 
figures in the wallpaper. To take a photo- 
graph of these doors, we had to close them 
and take the picture from inside the room. 

In addition to all this work and a few 
minor chores like painting the exhibition 
case and the bulletin boards, the guild 
bravely tackled the kitchen. 


even worse than the hall. 


This was 
One of the 
members donated a used sink to replace 
which had had the entire coat of 
enamel taken off the bottom years ago 
when someone used the wrong kind of acid 


to remove stains. 


ours, 


In the kitchen the same 
sanding, took 
place, even the inside of the cabinets get- 
ting their coats of plum colored paint. On 
the cabinet doors Mrs. Dexter Cooper then 


painted an original design of birds and 
fruit. 


scrubbing, and painting 


The stove was enameled and the 
spatter-painted. Now the kitchen 
door, which hadn’t been’ opened in public 
for years, is deliberately left open. 


Before the end of October the Guild 


floor 
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finished this tremendous project. It was 
tremendous for an organization with ap- 
proximately 25 members, most of whom 
came to work at the library at night after 
having worked in the city all day. But 
they all felt that they had become better 
acquainted than they would have done in 
There 


is something about ragged paint-stained 


several years of ordinary meetings. 


clothes and climbing around on stepladders 
that keeps the atmosphere informal. 


To re-introduce the room to the town, 
the Guild put in another small exhibition 
of paintings and the library held another 
Sunday afternoon Open House. People 
who had been watching through the win- 
dows as they went past the library at night 
and wondering what result would come 
from the apparent confusion going on 


within, came, looked, and were delighted. 


We are also delighted with it. If any 
librarians are able to stop in to see it, Ruth 
Minard, our new children’s librarian, will 
be very glad to see them. The Junior 
Room is open daily from eleven until five- 
thirty. On Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Sat- 
urdays the adult room remains open until 
nine o’clock and if any visitors come on 
those nights we shall be glad to arrange for 


them to see the Junior Room. 


MRS. MARGARET WINDSOR 


Word was received Tuesday, February 15, of the sudden death of Mrs. Margaret 


Windsor, wife of Dr. Phineas L. Windsor, former director of the University of Illinois 


Library and Library School. 


The unexpected death of Mrs. Windsor is a shock to her many friends in Illinois 


libraries. 


Her gracious smile and cheery greetings will be missed when librarians get 


together, either in large or small groups, as she was rather a “regular” attendant at the 


conferences held in the State. 
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BOOKS ON THE WAR FRONTS 


By R. B. Downs, Director, University of Illinois Library, Urbana 


THERE is a general inclination to feel 
that books are very peaceful articles, be- 
longing to the cloistered shades and 
academic quiet of monasteries, universities, 
and other retreats from the evil world. If 
we take a glance at history, however, we 
can see how at variance this conception is 
with the actual facts. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how the writings of Martin Luther 
helped to produce the Protestant Revolu- 
tion; how much Tom Paine’s book Common 
Sense, which circulated widely through the 
American colonies, did in creating the 
American Revolution; the part played by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
in producing the American Civil War; the 
inspiration and philosophy furnished by 
Karl Marx’s Das Kapital for the Russian 
Communist Revolution and other revolu- 
tionary movements; and the role of Adolf 
Hitler’s Mein Kampf as the Bible of Nazi 
Germany. Many other instances could be 
mentioned, including Admiral Mahan’s The 
Influence of Sea Power which has deeply 
influenced naval strategy and the construc- 
tion of large navies during the past half 
century, and Karl Haushofer’s Power and 
Earth, which with its theory of geopolitics 
has been the inspiration for Nazi dreams 
of world conquest. In a different field and 
more constructively, there might be named 
Darwin’s Origin of Species, with its tre- 
mendous impact on science. 


One man who has fully realized the po- 
tentialities of books, who is conscious of the 
explosive forces they contain is Adolf 
Hitler. Hitler boasts in Mein Kampf that 
he has read a tremendous number of books, 
especially in the early days before he came 
to power, and that he remembers every- 
thing worth remembering that he has read. 
According to his biographers, however, 
Hitler both fears and hates books, and is 


suspicious of anyone who shows any intel- 
lectual inclinations. 

One of the first acts of the Nazi regime, 
after Hitler came to power in 1933, was to 
stage a bonfire to destroy, at least 
symbolically, the books of authors disliked 
by the Nazis. Hitler’s war against books 
started then. On that occasion 20,000 
books were burned in Berlin by students at 
the University of Berlin, and other large 
quantities were burned at Munich, Frank- 
fort, Kiel, and Breslau. Both German and 
foreign authors were liberally represented 
among the condemned books.: 

With this incredible beginning, there got 
under way the greatest period of book de- 
struction in history, some of it intentional 
and much of it a by-product of the Second 
World War. 


LIBRARIES DESTROYED IN ENGLAND 


Since the actual outbreak of the war the 
heaviest losses have been caused by bomb- 
ing, both in Europe and Asia. From all the 
countries in active war zones have come ac- 
counts of the destruction of libraries and 
book collections. The most complete data 
on what has happened have come from 
England. A summary of these reports was 
published in ILLINOIS LIBRARIES about 
two years ago’ and need not be repeated 
here in detail. English publishers and book- 
sellers lost millions of volumes during the 
great air raids of 1940-41. Among English 
libraries, the University of London, the 
Royal Empire Society, the Guildhall, the 
National Central Library, and Bristol Uni- 
versity suffered heavily. The valuable law 
libraries in London, known as the Inner 
Temple and the Middle Temple, were 
bombed and seriously damaged. 


1 Nelson, Forrest, “Bombs Burst on Libraries.” 
Illinois Libraries, v. 23, pp. 13-15. November, 
1. 
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British libraries in the provinces did not 
escape similar fates. Dozens of public li- 
braries, large and, small, were hit by bombs 
and partly or completely lost. Among the 
most important collections destroyed were 
those in Coventry, Plymouth, and Liver- 
pool. 


Book DESTRUCTION IN EUROPE 


What have the English and their allies 
done by way of retaliation? There is little 
doubt that the RAF’s devastating raids on 
Germany have caused extensive damage. 
Not much, however, in the way of specific 
details has been released by the Germans, 
though it was announced some months ago 
that the Prussian State Library had been 
destroyed in Berlin. This is, or was, the 
largest library in Germany, having about 
3,000,000 volumes. 

Elsewhere on the continent of Europe, 
the march of the Nazis has been accom- 
panied by the destruction of books, though 
here again we have nothing like the whole 
story. In Belgium, in 1940, the University 
of Louvain was left in ruins after the 
German invasion. This library had been 
burned by the Germans in 1914, and then 
rebuilt by American donations after the 
first World War. At the time of its second 
destruction it had accumulated over 700,000 
volumes. 


In Poland, the University of Cracow, the 
third oldest university on the continent, 
held an extensive collection of manuscripts, 
and early and modern Polish books. This 
library is reported to have been burned. 

One of the most recent reports of de- 
struction comes from Naples. This was the 
library of the Royal Society of Naples, one 
of the great learned societies of the world, 
housed in the University of Naples. Last 
September, before retreating from the city, 
the Germans took cans of gasoline, covered 
the walls, furniture and books with it, and 
burnt the library, in retaliation for fighting 
by Neapolitan students against their troops. 

Wherever the German army has occupied 
territory, the Gestapo secret police have 
followed to look after the literary situation. 
The Austrian National Library, one of the 
world’s greatest libraries, was purged in 
April, 1938. Lists of non-Aryan books were 
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sent by Nazi party chiefs to the head 
librarian with orders to remove them from 
the shelves and burn them. No list was 
published, and it is therefore not known 
what part of this famous library was de- 
stroyed. About the same time, public 
bookshops in Vienna were purged, and the 
works of many authors disapproved by the 
Nazis were destroyed. 

In February, 1940 all Jewish book stores 
and lending libraries in German occupied 
Poland were closed. A thorough purge of 
other Polish libraries was also undertaken 
to eliminate anything antagonistic to Ger- 
many. This included much classical Polish 
literature. 


In January, 1941, widespread raids on 
Paris libraries and bookstores by the 
Gestapo swept their shelves clear of anti- 
Nazi writings and much philosophical and 
historical literature. The secret police 
visited bookshops, stalls, and newsstands 
along the Seine and ordered the proprietors 
to hand over within half an hour all copies 
of 143 books on a list presented to them. 


Other large-scale confiscations of books 
took place in German occupied territory. 
Purges in the Province of Lorraine and in 
the Netherlands included school textbooks. 
In December, 1940, representatives of the 
Nazi party made a house to house canvass 
in Alsace collecting any books objectionable 
to the Germans, with the announced pur- 
pose of burning them. The Alsatians were 
asked to give up all books printed in the 
French language because henceforth there 
was to be only one language and one cul- 
ture there. 


Systematic looting of libraries in con- 
quered areas has also been Nazi policy. In 
fact a committee was formed, headed by 
the director of the Berlin State Library, 
which had as its announced object “to pre- 
pare the transfer of literary, artistic and 
cultural treasures from the vanquished 
countries to the victorious country.” For 
political reasons the Gestapo seized the 
libraries of all Masonic organizations in 
France, and the large library of the Jewish 
Alliance in Paris. These were shipped 
en bloc to Germany. From the French 
Bibliothéque Nationale the Germans de- 
manded and received an inventory of rare 
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books, manuscripts, and similar material 
which the French had stored for security at 
the start of the war. The probabilities are 
that this material was shipped to Germany. 
As late as July, 1943, the German authori- 
ties closed the world famous Royal Library 
at the Hague in Holland and started trans- 
ferring its books to Germany. When the 
Nazis first occupied the Netherlands they 
had renamed this institution the National 
Library. 


Apparently the Nazis are following the 
same policy with works of art. A recent 
report stated that from the Ryks Museum 


of Amsterdam they have pilfered the 
works of Rembrandt,: Frans Hals, and 
others of the Dutch masters. The Louvre 


in Paris has been forced to give up 
Leonardo da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa,” and the 
masterpieces of Raphael, Rubens, Titian, 
Vermeer, and Delacroix. There and else- 
where the Nazis have also gathered up the 
“Venus de Milo,” and the greatest works 
of Murillo, Goya, Van Dyck, Holbein, 
El Greco, Gainsborough, and Velasquez. 
It is probable more art treasures will be 
missing when Rome is evacuated. 


LIBRARIES DESTROYED IN ASIA 


What has the Asiatic branch of the Axis 
been doing during this time? The war in 
China has also taken its toll of libraries. It 
is reported that Nanki University, formerly 
at Tientsin, lost more than 224,000 volumes 
when the Japs destroyed its library, and 
the University of Nanking was forced to 
move, taking only about 16,000 volumes 
out of its library of 338,000 volumes to its 
new location in Western China. Sun 
Yat-sen University, now at Kwangtung, 
had a similar experience. The University 
of Amoy, with its library, was practically 
destroyed by naval bombardment. 


Irreplacable manuscripts and _ literary 
treasures were destroyed in the Japanese 
bombing of Manila on December 27, 1941. 
This happened when the 354 year old 
church of Santo Domingo and its library 
were reduced to a mass of rubble. The 
library of 20,000 volumes was completely 
wiped out. The church contained manu- 
scripts, archives, and histories written by 
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the Dominican fathers since Spaniards first 
came to the Philippines. Among the 
archives were a complete history of dialects 
spoken in the Islands during the last 300 
years, and a history of every town and city 
throughout the Philippines. Among the 
documents destroyed were manuscripts 
from Dominican missions in China and 
Indo-China which had been brought to 
Manila a few months previously for safety. 


SAFEGUARDING THE WORLD’s CULTURAL 
HERITAGE 


The story of destruction which has been 
related here is a tragic one. Because of 
these events there has been lost some of 
the world’s cultural heritage that can never 
be replaced. There are, some 
alleviating features. For 
know that in England rare books were 
mostly removed to vaults and other places 
of safety at the outbreak of the war. Many 
of the British Museum’s book treasures are 
housed in an abandoned Welsh coal mine. 
The University of Bristol moved its manu- 
scripts and most valuable books to a gal- 
lery carved out of a stone mine. Similar 
precautions were taken by many other li- 
braries both in Britain and on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In the case of printed 
books, of course, there are comparatively 
few which have not been widely distributed, 
and somewhere in the world it is probable 
at least one copy can be found which can 
be reproduced. As censors and others have 
discovered, it is very difficult to destroy 
completely the whole edition of any printed 
book. It is also thought that many books 
confiscated by the Germans have not ac- 
tually been destroyed but have been placed 
in German libraries. 


however, 
example, we 


So far as Chinese books are concerned, 
the Library of Congress undertook an ex- 
tensive buying program several years ago. 
Great quantities of Chinese books were 
shipped to this country, while the sea 
routes were still open. As a result, the 
Library of Congress is now probably the 
world’s greatest Chinese library. It is 
planned after the war to supply China 
with photographic copies of these books. 

Another development which has helped 
to save the situation during the present war 
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is microphotography. This process played 
little or no part in World War I but has 
come into wide use in libraries during the 
past decade. Early in 1939, with the war 
clouds growing blacker in Europe, the 
American Council of Learned Societies in- 
itiated a project to microfilm huge quan- 
tities of rare books, manuscripts and 
archives in European depositories. The 
war came so suddenly that little was ac- 
complished in most countries. Some 
microphotographic work was done, how- 
ever, in 1940 in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
in Paris and the Vatican Library in Rome. 
The Carnegie Corporation and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation have spent several hun- 
dred thousand dollars microfilming British 
material. Books and documents are being 
copied in the British Museum, British Pub- 
lic Record Office, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
other depositories. Duplicate copies of the 
film are deposited in the Library of Con- 
gress and at various storage points in Eng- 
land. The original documents  photo- 
graphed date back 800 years or more and 
classify in various fields. 


TOMORROW’S PROBLEM 


Another hopeful feature is that a limited 
number of army officers are being trained 
to go in with occupation troops to take 
charge of libraries, seeing that every prac- 
ticable measure is taken for their salvage, 
preservation and restoration. That is an 
indication the Army recognizes the impor- 
tance of the problem. 

Nevertheless, however optimistic we try 
to be about what has happened to books 
and libraries in the warring countries, it is 
obvious there will be some extremely diffi- 
cult problems to settle when the war ends. 
How, for example, can the hundreds of 
thousands, perhaps millions of stolen books 
be identified and restored to their rightful 


* * 
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owners? They will be widely scattered, 
marks of ownership removed, and perhaps 
impossible to identify. 

Another serious problem, particularly 
from the point of view of American libra- 
ries is the loss of book stocks by publishers 
and booksellers. Some 10,000,000 volumes 
were lost by London bookshops alone. 
This means that dealers will generally be 
unable to supply old and _ out-of-print 
books, and American libraries which do not 
already possess these books will stand little 
chance of getting them. 

A closely related problem for American 
libraries is broken files of journals and 
other serial publications. Because of 
numerous ship sinkings by U-boats and 
other losses, libraries in this country have 
found it nearly impossible to maintain 
complete files of periodicals published 
abroad, and usually these journals go out 
of print immediately after publication. 

Another reason why it is going to be far 
more difficult than in the past to buy older 
books from the countries at war is the 
paper shortage. Great Britain, for instance, 
has always been dependent on the Scandi- 
navian countries for a large part of her 
wood pulp and this source of supply is 
completely cut off. With the acute short- 
age has come a demand for the pulping of 
old paper, using it for new publications. 
The British government has taken some 
precautions to see that highly important 
material is not lost in this way, and what 
were considered relatively unimportant 
books and archives have been turned over 
to the paper mills. The same paper short- 
age of course exists in other warring coun- 
tries, including our own. 

These, then, are a few of the problems 
for libraries created by the second World 
War. It may never be possible to solve 
some of them. Others can perhaps be 
worked out over a long period of years. 


* * * 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY’S PAST RECORD NOT 
ENOUGH* 


SOME THOUGHTS ON ITS PRESENT AND FUTURE STATUS 


By CLARENCE W. SUMNER, Chief Librarian, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Ohio 


THE postwar development of public li- 
braries in America is being determined 
largely by three closely related factors 
which apparently are not receiving the 
balanced consideration they deserve. The 
status of the public library in the postwar 
world will not be as significant or as im- 
portant as we believe it should be if we 
continue to ignore these three decisive 
factors. 

A positive record of accomplishment as 
an essential educational institution is our 
first and most important prerequisite. Most 
of us appreciate this and devote all our 
efforts—ineffectual as they so often are— 
to this aim. 

A growing number of librarians realize 
that they must not only have a positive 
record of accomplishment but that they 
must make it known through public rela- 
tions work—the second prerequisite. There 
are only a few public libraries, however, 
whose work in this field is noteworthy. On 
a nation-wide scale the matter of library 
publicity has hardly been touched. 

The third and most frequently over- 
looked prerequisite to an expanding future 
is the necessity of having our importance 
not only acknowledged by those in authority 
but actually recognized with positive con- 
sideration. Very little has been said in 
our professional literature on this score 
and practically nothing has been done. 


PRIORITY RATING INDICATIVE 


Our inferior priority rating is but a 
symptom of the indifference with which 
public libraries have been treated in the 
past and will be ignored in the future by 
governing officials. The excellent and 
essential educational work being done will 


* (Reprinted, with permission, 


from Library 
Journal, January 15, 1944.) 


have little bearing on our future unless 
those who control it are confronted 
realistically with irrefutable evidence call- 
ing for definite action. 

The action of the War Manpower Com- 
mission definitely refusing to put public 
libraries on the list of essential activities is 
even more significant than our low priority 
rating. In checking with the local and the 
Cleveland regional office of the Commission 
I find that a recent action of the National 
Essential Activity Committee actually 
placed public libraries on its “Exclusion 
List.” This, I understand, makes it im- 
possible for a public library anywhere to 
be classified as essential, no matter how 
important the work it does. From New 
York comes the news that The New York 
Public Library’s Reference Department, 
which gives vitally necessary service to the 
government agencies, was granted and later 
refused an essential rating.* 

This placing of public libraries on the 
“Exclusion List” and the practically useless 
priority rating are indicative of the treat- 
ment we can expect in the future. We do 
not rank as educational institutions. Any 
private kindergarten now takes precedence 
over the public library in the matter of 
priorities. Do you suppose this is because 
we lack the evidence of our essentiality as 
educational institutions or because we lack 
the means of impressing this essentiality 
upon the rating makers? I am not indict- 
ing the Government for its decision; I am 
herely calling attention to the fact that we 
have not been in a position to present our 
case as effectively as other groups. 


MERITED RECOGNITION LACKING 


Each Library, individually, may feel that 
it will struggle through wartime disloca- 


1See Library Journal 68:724, 
Dec. 15, 1943). 


1940 (Sept. 1, 
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tions as best it can. Our priority rating, in 
itself, is not the significant thing. Un- 
doubtedly we will pull through the war re- 
gardless of how we are rated. The really 
significant aspect is the lack of recognition 
that lies behind our poor rating. This is a 
matter of vital importance to public libra- 
ries in general. It is a matter that will 
eventually affect each library individually; 
therefore it should be considered as a vital 
problem of each, even though it can be 
met only through concerted action. 

It is obvious that public libraries have 
not obtained the recognition they deserve. 
Competing against well-organized pressure 
groups for priority, we have made a most 
feeble and ineffectual stand. We have been 
dubbed a lot of political  illiterates. 
Whether or not we deserve this unpleasant 
reputation, I feel certain that much more 
should be done by librarians to understand 
the techniques of political action so that 
they will not always have to work at a dis- 
advantage they do not deserve. Much 
more attention should be given this prob- 
lem. Librarians must realize the impor- 
tance of a strong national organization, 
they must realize the necessity of active 
participation in it, and they must not be 
reticent in asking for the kind of action on 
the part of their officers to which they are 
entitled. 

The action that we have obtained to date 
has not been adequate. The results have 
been practically nil. Washington officials 
appear to be ignorant of, or indifferent to, 
the usefulness and the needs of public 
libraries. To meet this situation we have 
not had an effective plan of action. The 
Federal Relations Committee of the 
A. L. A. and the committee appointed by 
the Council of National Library Associa- 
tions have been ineffectual. After all, we 
cannot expect busy librarians to spend 
days and days in Washington getting the 
merry run-around. 


LINEs OF ACTION INDICATED 


It appears to me that we need two 
definite lines of action. We need, first of 
all, to have a determined approach, by a 
group of librarians representing the whole 
profession, to the top executives of the war 
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agencies and, if necessary, to the President. 
This approach should be reinforced by the 
backing of leading educators and such peo- 
ple as the National Research Council scien- 
tists, war plant executives and government 
agencies (including the Army and Navy) 
who are using library services very ex- 
tensively. 

The second suggestion I would like to 
make is to reinforce Mr. St. John’s recom- 
mendation® that we establish an office in 
Washington with a competent man devot- 
ing all his time to the job of representing 
the library profession. He would not 
necessarily be a lobbyist, and the sponsor- 
ing organization would not function simply 
as a pressure group. The work of this 
office would be fourfold: 

(1) To keep librarians closely informed 
regarding what is going on in Washington 
that is of concern to them. 

(2) To call to the attention of the vari- 
ous federal agencies the importance of li- 
braries, so that when regulations are being 
written libraries will be given proper con- 
sideration. 

(3) To co-ordinate the efforts of the 
profession to get practical recognition for 
libraries, in the war effort and in postwar 
plans. 

(4) To serve librarians having difficul- 
ties in connection with federal regulations. 

It would be most desirable to employ a 
professional librarian to handle this work. 
If none can be found with sufficient skill 
in this kind of government relations work, 
we should not hesitate to seek a competent 
person from outside the library field. 

It seems clear to me that if we had a 
strong representative in Washington to ex- 
plain libraries to the officials, there would 
be less need for out-and-out lobbying. All 
of us are interested in the future develop- 
ment of public libraries. We have learned 
that a record of accomplishment by itself 
will not receive the recognition it deserves, 
and we have learned that local publicity is 
not enough. Is it not high time that we 
consider realistically some practical means 
of establishing our place in the postwar 
world? 

2F. R. St. John, “Are Public Libraries Educa- 


tional Institutions?’”” Library Journal 68: 505-507 
(June 15, 1943). 
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PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE? 


Has your Library Board plans for the 
postwar period? In some communities 
adequate buildings—either new buildings or 
additions to the present one are needed. 
In other communities the extension or im- 
provement of library service will be the 
first consideration. 


Have you considered what space is 
needed in a new building or an addition? 
What lighting and ventilation should be 
provided in either a new building or an ad- 
dition? Are blueprints of these needs 
ready? 


What are the prospects for county or 
regional library service in your area? Can 
a library district be established in the 
area? Would library service by book- 
mobile operating in your area be adequate 
to serve all schools? 


There are established national and state 
planning boards for post-war planning and 
many local communities have planning 
committees. Have you or members of the 
Library Board discussed the needs of the 
library with the local planning committee? 

Postwar Standards for Public Libraries 
recently published by A. L. A. will be 
helpful to librarians, trustees, public offi- 
cials and citizens interested in the formu- 
lation of plans for future library develop- 
ment including financing, buildings, book 
collection, personnel and technical processes 
as they apply to public libraries. This 
study lists three basic elements which are 
necessary in a planned program of library 
development: complete public library cov- 
erage; library service of adequate quantity 
and dynamic quality; large units and co- 
operation in library service. 





ILLINOIS 
SUMMER COURSE IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


We urge all librarians to bring to the attention of their staff, particularly the newer 
members who have not graduated from an accredited library school, the announcement 
(Illinois Libraries, February, 1944, page 88) of the plans now being made to give a “short 


course” in library procedures at the University of Illinois this summer. 


open June 26 and will run for six weeks. 


The course will 


Persons employed in libraries who have had no training as well as staff members who 
want to bring up to date their professional training are urged to plan to take this course. 
Since extensive travel is “unpatriotic,” now is the time to prepare for the postwar 
period. Librarians will be faced with service problems not thought of before, and, if all 
persons working in the libraries in the State have had some basic training, it will be 


much easier to meet these problems. 


For detailed information of the course, write to: 


—Rosert B. Downs, Director 
University of Illinois Library, 
Urbana, Illinois. 
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DEMOBILIZATION EDUCATION 


THE “bare bones” of the following outline 
provided the starting place for the think- 
ing of the Committee on War Problems 
and Responsibilities of the Public Schools 
at its January meeting. The reporting 
group, Mr. C. C. Byerly, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Mr. Robert 
Cole, Executive Secretary of Illinois School 
Board Association, and Mr. Leslie E. 


Brown, Director of the Community School 
for Adults, Springfield, Illinois, elaborated 
on the outline in a panel type discussion. 
The outline does not pretend to be an 
all-inclusive document, but does indicate 
generally the scope of the thinking which 
these three men believe necessary if an 
educational program adequate to de- 
mobilization needs is to be realized. 


MEMORANDUM ON DEMOBILIZATION EDUCATION 


I. Definition 


II. Groups of People Involved and Their 
Special Needs 
1. Youth 
a. Of nursery age 
b. Of school age and enrolled in 
school 
c. Who have not finished high 
school, but will want to con- 
tinue working 
d. Who have finished high school 
and become of age as workers 
2. Returning service men and women 
a. War-disabled 
b. The physically normal veteran 
3. Industrial workers 
a. Displaced war-industry work- 
ers 
b. Women in industry 
4. Employers of labor 
5. The family (home) 
6. Church, library, school and com- 
munity 
7. Minority groups 
8. Government employees and agen- 


cies 
9. Illiterates 
10. Aliens 


III. Educational Areas and Needs 

1. Guidance and counselling 

2. Vocational 

3. Non-Vocational 
a. Socio-Civic Training 
b. Health and Nutrition 
c. Recreational Program 
d. Creative Arts 


4. Placement 
IV. Agencies which must accept the re- 


sponsibility for rehabilitation 


1. The common school and all its 
parts, including teacher and ad- 
ministrator organization 


2. Higher educational institutions 
and special schools, Private and 
Public 

3. Library Service 

4. Churches 


5. Government 
a. Federal 


b. State 
c. Local 
Labor 


Employers and Industry 
Service groups and agencies 
Hospitals 
10. Agricultural agencies 
V. Correlating the Agencies and In- 
tegrating the Services 
VI. Resources and Reports 
1. Postwar Training and Adjustment, 
Institute of Adult Education, 525 
West 120th Street, New York City 
2. Demobilization and Readjustment 
3. Publications of American Youth 
Commission 
4. Publications of National 
sources Planning Board 
5. American Council on Education 
6. U.S. Office of Education 
Mr. Brown indicated that demobilization 
includes all aspects of the community: 
employer and employee, civilian and mili- 
tary, young and old. He said that the out- 
line had been developed with the idea that 
everyone everywhere in the United States 
had been mobilized and consequently de- 
mobilization must affect everyone every- 
where. 


PsP 


Re- 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








I. L. A. INSTITUTE 


THE Illinois Library Association, with the 
Indiana and Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tions invited to participate, will conduct a 
three-session Institute in Chicago beginning 
on Saturday, March 4 at 2:00 o’clock, and 
closing on Sunday, March 5 at noon, at the 
Hotel LaSalle, on “Demobilization and Re- 
adjustment.” 


Plans adopted by the government bureaus 
to care for the thousands of men already 
returning to civilian life will be presented 
by well-known officials. The library’s part 
in these plans will be discussed by leaders 
in the profession. Detailed plans will be 
sent to members of the associations in the 
near future. 


The following persons are serving on the 
committee from Illinois: Miss Pearl I. 
Field, President, Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, Chairman; Miss Anita M. Hostetter, 
Chief, Department of Library Education 
and Personnel, American Library Associa- 
tion, Miss Helene H. Rogers, Assistant 
State Librarian and Mr. Earl Browning, 
Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 





GIFTS 


During the Book Week program on 
books, Mr. R. V. Carpenter, president of 
the Belvidere Library Board announced 
that the library had received a bequest of 
$3,000 from O. H. Wright in memory of 
his mother Mrs. Helen Wright. The money 
is to be invested and the interest used by 
the library to purchase new books for use 
by the public. A gift of $100 from Bur- 
ton Wright was in addition to the $3,000. 
This $100 is to be used chiefly in securing 
documents relating to the history of Boone 
County and its residents. 


“Autumn Tints, Near Foxcroft, Maine,” 
an original oil canvass painted by J. E. 
Stuart and loaned to Centralia Public Li- 
brary by John A. and Matilda Spring 
Scott, has now been made a permanent 
gift. 


The picture was originally purchased by 
John C. Shaeffer of Chicago and presented 
to Prof. and Mrs. Scott while he was teach- 
ing Greek at Northwestern University and 
hung in their home in Evanston until 
Prof. Scott’s retirement about four years 
ago when the picture was loaned to the 
Centralia Library. The painting is a gift 
to the library in memory of Mrs. Scott’s 
life-long friendship for Mrs. Ferdinand 
Kohl. 





The Brimfield Library recently received 
a check for $100, a gift from Miss Florence 
Wyman who designated in her will that 
this amount was to be given to the library. 
Miss Wyman was one of the founders of 
the library. 





The series of forum discussions and the 
series of book reviews sponsored by the 
Sandwich Public Library this winter, were 
combined for the month of December. 





The Rockford Public Library held the 
first of a series of public forums Nov. 16. 
A panel of four speakers discussed the 
topic, “What Public Improvements After 
the War?” Four members of the library 
board compose the forum committee. 





The Effingham Library Board through 
its president, Mrs. Dorothy Hedgcock, an- 
nounced that they had received cash gifts 
of approximately $4,000 to “provide en- 
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larged and permanent quarters for the pub- 
lic library.” 





Four thousand rare volumes on tobacco 
have recently been given to the New York 
Public Library by George Arents, Jr. In- 
cluded in the collection, made by Mr. 
Arents here and abroad for the last 50 
years, are the book dated 1507 which car- 
ries the first printed reference to the plant, 
Queen Elizabeth’s copy of MHakluyt’s 
“Voyages,” and Ben Jonson’s copy of the 
works of James I. of England, the only 
European ruler who opposed the use of 
tobacco. 





PERSONALS 


Miss NorMA STEINER has been appointed 
librarian of the East Dubuque Public Li- 
brary. The library has been closed for 
some time, but was reopened recently, 6 
hours each week. 


Mrs. Rospert AustTIN, formerly Miss 
Marian DeTaeye, who left the library last 
June to be married, returned to the East 
Moline Public Library as librarian early in 
December. Mrs. Charles Hoff (Gladys 
Falbert), the former librarian, served as 
librarian during the interim. 


Mrs. RALPH CAOUETTE, former member 
of the Moline Public Library staff, has re- 
turned to the library to serve as assistant 
in the boys’ and girls’ department. 

EVELYN CHENOWETH, assistant reference 
librarian at the Peoria Public Library, has 
resigned to accept a position in the aircraft 
industry, Wichita, Kan. 

ANN CIGANOVICH, for the past several 
years assistant librarian at the LaSalle 
Public Library, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Reuben H. Donnelley 
Corp., Chicago. 

ALIcE Hanna, head of the circulation 
department of the Quincy Free Public Li- 
brary, has taken a position as reference 
librarian with the Missouri Library Com- 
mission. Miss Hanna’s home is Maryville, 
Mo. 


Mrs. G. LLoyp HIPPENSTEELE, Urbana, 
has been appointed library assistant at the 
Urbana Free Library. She __ replaces 
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ELEANOR WOLFF who resigned to become 
assistant technical editor for the University 
of Illinois Natural History Survey. 


VIVIAN HILL, in charge of the Collections 
Department of the Illinois State Library, 
was married recently. Future’ corres- 
pondence should be addressed to Mrs. 
George Howard. 


Mrs. JAMES CHURM has been elected 
chairman of the Glen Ellyn Friends of the 
Library. 


Mrs. LENNA SCHWABE, who has been 
teaching in the high school at Homer, is 
the new librarian at Urbana High School. 


Mrs. HELEN G. RAFFENSBERGER replaces 
Mrs. JANE TINDALL as librarian of the 
Henry Public Library. 


MARGARET TuRK succeeds IvAH Stout 
as librarian at the Charleston High School 
Library. 


WALLaAceE J. STEBBINS, of the Stebbins 
Hardware Company, has been named as a 
member of the Chicago Public Library 
Board. Mr. Stebbins succeeds Leo A. 
Lerner. 


EMMA SCHEFFLER, who has been a mem- 
ber of the State Library staff since 1922 in 
the general Cataloging Department has re- 
cently been assigned to the Archival De- 
partment to specialize in archival catalog- 
ing. 

ERNEsT E. East has been named Infor- 
mation Executive of the Peoria Office of 
Price Administration. Mr. East has been 
on the staff of the Illinois State Historical 
Library for the last eighteen months. He 
was with the Peoria Star from 1906-1918, 
with the Illinois State Register, Springfield, 
1941-1942. He is vice-president of the 
Illinois State Historical Society and a 
member of the Abraham Lincoln Associa- 
tion. At one time he was a member of the 
Peoria Library Board. 


Mrs. ENoOLA SCHUMACHER replaces Mrs. 
Charles Yates as librarian of the Altamont 
Public Library. 

Mrs. GLADYs SIDLINGER is the new libra- 
rian of Cordova Township Public Library. 
Mrs. Millie J. Guinn resigned Dec. 16, 
1943. 
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CHARLOTTE OAKEs of the Decatur Public 
Library staff began her new work as 
cataloger of the University of Redlands 
Library, Redlands, California, January 1, 
1944. 


HAZEL VICKERS is the new librarian at 
the Carnegie Public Library, Vienna. 


Mrs. GILBERT BRUHN is librarian at the 
Glenview Public Library. She _ replaces 
Mrs. Julia Souders who resigned several 
months ago. Mrs. Bruhn, a resident of 
Glenview, has been associated with the 
Brainerd Public Library of Brainerd, Minn. 
for four years. 


Mrs. BERNICE WIEDEMANN KARRAKER 
has resigned her position of Field Visitor 
for Public Libraries in the [Illinois State 
Library. Mrs. Karraker has been with the 
Library for six years. 





The Lincoln Library, Springfield, ex- 
hibited the 50 books of the year of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts during 
December. To be eligible for inclusion in 
the exhibition, the books must be manu- 
factured and designed in the United States 
or Canada and published between Dec. 1, 
1941 and Dec. 1, 1942. 





Mrs. Henry Howard, President of the 
American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation recently chistened a Liberty Ship in 
Baltimore, the “A. M. M. L. A.”, in honor 
of the Association. 





ANNIVERSARIES 


Park Ridge celebrated 30 years of library 
service in December. The library began 
with a gift from Andrew Carnegie 30 years 
ago. In addition to the main library serv- 
ice is provided by one branch. Park Ridge 
is one of the smaller cities which serves the 
people by means of a branch library. It 
was begun as an experiment several years 
ago and has proved very satisfactory to 
everyone. 





The Geneva Public Library celebrated 
the fifth anniversary of the present chil- 
dren’s room with a birthday cake, candle, 
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and everything during Book Week. The 
same week they celebrated the 35th birth- 
day of occupation of the present adult 
room. 





The Itasca Library which has been the 
work of Mrs. L. A. McKenzie for the most 
part celebrated its 16th anniversary during 
Book Week. The library is not 
supported. 


tax- 





HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIES OPEN TO 
COMMUNITY 


The Senior girls of the Community High 
School at Mathewville have assumed the 
project of managing the small community 
library. 





In January, 1944 the library in the 
Donovan Township High School was open 
to the people of the vicinity. The rules 
and regulations are similar. to any public 
library. R. D. Moore is principal of the 
school. 





The rural schools near Crystal Lake, in 
McHenry County, are cooperating with the 
Crystal Lake Community High School to 
establish library service for all the schools. 





Eight of the books donated last week to 
the Illinois Victory Book Campaign had 
been taken from the shelves of the Chicago 
Public Library in past years. All were re- 
turned in excellent condition, neatly 
wrapped — and one bore the “owner’s” 
fancy bookplate inside the cover. 





There are 1,450 persons employed as li- 
brarians and members of the staff in the 
372 public libraries in Illinois. 





A little more than a year ago on the day 
that gas rationing went into effect, in De- 
cember, the Highland Park Public Library 
installed in Ravinia, a library station for 
the use of the people living in the south 
part of the city. 

As the store is small, the shelf space is 
limited so the collection of books had to be 
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limited to books for adults and children 
too young to go to school. Older children 
have access to books in the nearby school 
libraries. 

The collection of books for adults covers 
a wide range of subjects: philosophy, art, 
music, travel, biography, useful arts, col- 
lections of music and good novels. Every 
month, sometimes every week, new books 
are added to the collection. 

This little experiment has been most suc- 
cessful judging from the record of books 
loaned which includes about 1,200 to these 
pre-school children. 





Scholastic Bookshop, a division of the 
Scholastic Corporation, publishers of 
Scholastic Magazines, is the exclusive na- 
tional distributor and sales representative 
for National Audio-Visual Council Visual 
Learning Guides. 

The National Audio-Visual Council, Inc., 
160 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., will 
continue to edit and publish the Visual 
Learning Guides and all sales and ship- 
ments will be handled by Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
B.. ¥. 

National Audio-Visual Council Visual 
Learning Guides are designed for use with 
U. S. Office of Education, the Army, the 
Navy and specially recommended Erpi 
Classroom Films. Guides are now avail- 
able for 84 different films and a series of 
new titles are in preparation and will be 
announced shortly. 





A series of 18 lectures on archival tech- 
niques was given during November and 
December by Miss Margaret C. Norton, 
Archivist on the staff of the Illinois State 
Library. 

These lectures were the basis of an 
orientation course forming part of the in- 
terneship in archival procedure offered by 
the Illinois State Library to persons meet- 
ing the prerequisite qualifications. 





WANTED — The Illinois State Library 
needs the following magazines to complete 


its files. Please write Miss Helene H. 
Rogers, Springfield, if you can furnish 
them. 
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Blackwood’s Magazine, July, 1941. 
Contemporary Review, March, 1940 and 
October, 1941. 





The Lake Forest Public Library is col- 
lecting material about the men and women 
who are in the armed forces. Requests for 
pictures and information as to the where- 
abouts of these residents of Lake Forest is 
being requested from the townspeople so 
that a permanent file can be kept. 





WANTED — The Monmouth College Li- 
brary is asking for a copy of New York 
Times Book Review, October 24, 1943. 
They lack this issue in their files and it is 
not obtainable. 





Beginning with the first of the year the 
Chicago Public Library removed all limi- 
tation on the number of books loaned on a 
library card. The number was formerly 
limited to five books on any one card. 





Employees of the city of Quincy, includ- 
ing the library staff, have been granted an 
increase of service credit under the Illinois 
Municipal Retirement Fund plan. The 
city council recently voted unanimously to 
give credit for service prior to the April, 
1941 referendum on the plan. 





The first exhibit of the season of the 
Champaign-Urbana Art Association was on 
display in the gallery of the Champaign 
Public Library early in December. The 
exhibit consisted of a large group of ex- 
cellent pictures from the homes of many 
residents in Champaign and Urbana, in- 
cluding many University of Illinois faculty 
members. 





The annual students’ exhibition of the 
Bradley College of Fine and Applied Arts 
was shown at the Peoria Public Library 
during December. 





Early in December the library board of 
the Dwight Public Library sponsored a 
silver tea and Christmas carols to make 
some money to buy additional books for 
children. 
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The Chicago Public Library and its 
branches joined in the city-wide observance 
of Jewish Book Week, Dec. 12-18. Exhibits 
have been arranged in various sections of 
the city. Other institutions observing the 
week were the Jewish People’s Institute, 
the University of Chicago, the Garrett 
Bible Institute, the Newberry Library, the 
College of Jewish Studies, and Anshe Emet 
Temple. The foreign language department 
of the public library prepared a list of 1943 
books of special Jewish interest. 





NEW RULES AT UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY 


Indefinite loans of University of Illinois 
Library books was abolished January 1. 
The new plan provides a special printed 
faculty call slip on which the faculty mem- 
ber will indicate the probable date he ex- 
pects to complete his use of the book. 
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Reminders will be sent if the book is not 
returned on that date, with privilege of ex- 
tending the time if needed longer. 


The newly adopted plan applies to active 
and retired members of the institutional 
staff with the rank of instructor or above, 
administrative officers and state and fed- 
eral employees engaged in work on the 
campus. The purpose of the new plan is 
to facilitate library service on the campus 
and increasing the availability of books 
and periodicals. 


The change is being made to correct a 
condition caused by the indefinite loan 
system because of which there are hundreds 
of library volumes in possession of former 
faculty members who are no longer on the 
campus. More than 5,000 volumes were 
charged out to members of the faculty for 
periods ranging from two and a half to 30 
years. 


LATIN AMERICA’S LIBRARY 


EDWARD Heiliger, formerly reference 
librarian at Wayne University, Detroit, has 
been appointed the new director of the 
Biblioteca Americana in Managua, Nica- 
ragua. This is one of the three American 
libraries now administered by the American 
Library Association under an agreement 
with the State Department. Others are the 
Biblioteca Benjamin Franklin in Mexico 
City and the Biblioteca Artigas-Washington 
in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

Mr. Heiliger took up his duties early in 
February and will be responsible not only 
for the development of a model American 
library, but for the stimulation of inter- 
American good will through the library’s 
cultural program. 

There have been several important de- 
velopments in training for library service in 
Latin America recently. Latin America’s 
growing interest in professionally trained 
librarians will be encouraged by the estab- 
lishment or expansion of regular library 
school training in Montevideo, Uruguay, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, and Lima, Peru. About 


fifty students have been enrolled during the 
past year under the supervision of Arthur 
Gropp, director of the Biblioteca Artigas- 
Washington. 

The library school at Sao Paulo has been 
in operation for several years, but will re- 
ceive great stimulus from a recent grant of 
$27,500 from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
the A. L. A. for aid over a five-year period 
in developing the school’s potentialities. 
Word has just been received that scholar- 
ships are being granted to librarians in 
communities where progressive library 
service is badly needed, not only in order to 
train qualified librarians, but to provide the 
communities with library leaders who can 
inspire and teach other librarians. 


The Department of State and the Rocke- 
feller Foundation are both concerned with 
the organization this winter of a library 
school in connection with the National Li- 
brary in Lima, Peru. Raymond Kilgour, 
librarian of Carleton College, Elizabeth 
Sherier of the Library of Congress, and 
Jorge Aquayo, sub-director for the Univer- 
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sity of Havana Library, are members of 
the faculty who have already arrived in 
Lima. Margaret Bates will go down in 
February as instructor in children’s library 
work. The National Library in Peru 
burned last year, and there is at present a 
United States Committee under the chair- 
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manship of Archibald MacLeish to aid in 
rebuilding its collection and advise on re- 
construction. 

A two-month course opens in Quito, 
Ecuador, in March under the direction of 
Mrs. Dorcas Reid. This class will consist 
almost entirely of practicing librarians. 


LIBRARY LITERATURE 


The Administration of the American 
Public Library, by E. W. and John Mc- 
Diarmid, has been published jointly by the 
American Library Association and the Uni- 
(Illinois Con- 


Univer- 


versity of Illinois Press. 
tributions to Librarianship, no. 3. 
sity of Illinois Press, 1943. $3.) 


Based on a study begun in 1940, the 


volume describes the organization and 
management of 315 typical libraries of 
varying size throughout the country, sum- 
marizes their experience in dealing with 
various organizational and management 
problems, and appraises policies and pro- 
cedures. The original study, with its ex- 
tensive field survey, was financed by a 
Carnegie Corporation grant to the Univer- 


sity of Illinois Library School. 


E. W. McDiarmid 


University of Minnesota and his brother 


is librarian of the 


John, a specialist in public administration 
formerly of the University of Southern 
California, is now with the United States 
Civil The 


authorship achieves two viewpoints, that of 


Service Commission. joint 
the student of library problems and that of 
the student of public and business admin- 


istration. 


The book covers government relations, 
the relation of the board and the librarian, 
departmental organization within the li- 


brary, finance, personnel, planning and co- 


fol- 


lowed by carefully evolved “recommenda- 


ordination. Each separate topic is 
tions,”” sometimes compressed to a single 
sentence, sometimes stated as a three- or 
four-point principle. These ‘recommenda- 
tions” tell the administrator at a glance 
just what wide experience has found to be 
the best practice in the case of any par- 
ticular management problem that might 


arise. 


“Inexpensive Vocational Materials’’* is the 
title of a special critical report of a com- 
mittee of six school libraries that appears 
as the January, 1944 number of the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, published quar- 
terly by the American Library Associa- 
The Bulletin has, since 1930 evalu- 
ated subscription books, encyclopedias, and 


tion. 


other reference-type books for librarians, 


teachers, and other book-buyers. 


Both war-time occupational emphases 
and the promise of post-war vocational op- 
portunities have created tremendous needs 
for good vocational information to form the 
Schools and 


libraries, in an increasing number, are be- 


basis for guidance services. 


ing compelled to collect more and better 


information about jobs in order to satisfy 


* “Inexpensive Vocational Materials” in Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin, v. 15, no. 1. January, 
1944. Chicago, American Library Association, 
1944. Subscription price, $2.00. January issue 
only, 50c. 
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the greatly accelerated interest among both 
boys and girls as well as men and women. 
To what extent have the vocational or- 
ganizations and the publishers met this 
need, and of what quality are their pamph- 
lets, and 


periodicals, paper-bound sets, 


printed services? These are the questions 
which the Special Evaluating Committee 
has attempted to answer in “Inexpensive 


Vocational Materials.” 

School people and librarians are per- 
fectly aware of the extent to which both 
the quality and the comprehensiveness of 
vocational publications vary. But it is not 
often possible for a teacher to make a 
critical and comparative evaluation of a 
great number of pamphlet sets, services, 
etc. The Special Committee did just that. 
They weighed the relative merits of more 


than 20 pamphlet sets, services, periodicals 
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that attempt to give occupation informa- 
tion. Of these only seven are given an 


unqualified recommendation. Some _ are 


recommended for certain purposes and 


under special conditions. Others are 
definitely not recommended. 

Each publication or service is described 
in a separate review. Each review is a 
detailed evaluation. With the report, the 
librarian, the teacher, or the administrator 
can decide exactly what vocational services 


are suited to his local needs and his budget. 

“Inexpensive Vocational Materials” is the 
second of three reports by the Special 
The October, 1942 


Subscription Books Bulletin carries the first 


Committee. issue of 
report on “Free and Inexpensive Materials,” 
which evaluated “pamphlet services.” A 
third report on picture and map services 


is still to appear. 





DEMOBILIZATION EDUCATION 


(Continued from Page 112) 

If a single conclusion is to be drawn 
from the outline and its discussion, it is 
something like this: 

An_ educational opportunity, umnprece- 
dented in scope and potentiality is at hand. 
Its range and complexity are far beyond 
the resources of any single agency or our 
educational forces. Any truly adequate 
educational program can evolve only from 


the cooperatively planning by a number of 
agencies. 

This planning must be motivated and 
dominated—not by established policies or 
programs of existing educational institu- 
tions—but by the changing needs of the 


people. Institutions must make whatever 
adaptions are required in meeting the 
growth needs of all segments of the 


population. 





1941” is 





SUPPLEMENT TO LAWS 


Loose-leaf supplement to pamphlet, 
“Library Laws of Illinois in Force July, 
available from 
STATE LIBRARY, Springfield. 


ILLINOIS 
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DISPOSAL OF RECORDS 


By MaArGaret C. Norton 


THE statutes of the United States and of 
every state make it a criminal offense to 
destroy any government record without 
specific authorization from the respective 
legislative bodies. This regulation is 
necessary because certain property and 
other civil rights can only be proved 
through records filed with or compiled by 
government officials. Administrative rec- 
ords establish the government’s side of its 
transactions with individuals, corporations 
and other government agencies. They 
record administrative policies and pro- 
cedures in connection with law enforcement, 
such data being particularly necessary be- 
cause of frequent changes in officials. 
Furthermore, government records are the 
richest and most important source materials 
for social and political history. In this 
country the demands of historians for 
documentation have been the chief influ- 
ence in the creation of archival agencies. 

Thus far American archivists have de- 
voted themselves primarily to the task of 
preserving all government records. The 
increasing complexity of government or- 
ganization and the ease and cheapness of 
multiplying copies of documents have re- 
sulted in a stupendous growth in the bulk 
of government records—federal, state and 
local. It is obviously no longer possible for 
any governmental agency to preserve all 
records which result from its activities. 
The emphasis of archives work has shifted 
from preservation of records to selection of 
records for preservation. 

This problem of selection is one putting 
tremendous responsibility upon both the 
archivist and the government official in 
whose office the records originate. It is 
more necessary than ever for a man to be 
able to produce legal proof of his owner- 
ship of property, of the place and date of 


his birth, of his family relationships, of his 
qualifications to practice his profession or 
to drive his car, of any number of matters. 
The government is taking over more and 
more responsibility for the regulation of 
trade and industry and protection of pub- 
lic health and social welfare. All of these 
matters involve public records which must 
be adequate, perfectly preserved and ac- 
cessible. Haphazard destruction of public 
records in the past has cost inestimable 
pecuniary losses both to individuals and to 
the government and created irreparable 
gaps in historical data. The proper selec- 
tion of records for preservation and for de- 
struction calls for almost superhuman 
judgment. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that this task has been shirked by all con- 
cerned until all available storage space was 
exhausted and administrative efficiency cur- 
tailed by chaotic record conditions. 


PROBLEM OF RECORD BULK 


The Archivist of the United States in his 
latest report (1941-42) calls attention to 
the critical nature of this problem: “Just 
before Pearl Harbor a hasty survey of Fed- 
eral records in the District of Columbia 
indicated that the quantity of such records 
had more than doubled since 1936 and that 
this bulk was increasing at a rate approach- 
ing a million cubic feet a year. The situa- 
tion outside of Washington is unknown, 
but it is believed that as many Federal 
records exist in the field as in the capital. 
In size alone, therefore, the records prob- 
lem of the Government is already stagger- 
ing. What it will be at the end of the war 
is not pleasant to contemplate.” 

Although the ratio of expansion of rec- 
ords is less for state and local governments, 
it is still so great that the necessity for a 
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policy for reduction of their records is as 
pressing as in the case of the federal gov- 
ernment. The County Clerk of Cook 
County (Chicago) adds over 600 folio 
volumes a year for tax collectors’ books and 
has 1,200 current volumes of tax sale 
records. The Circuit Clerk of that county 
has over 1,310,000 files on current cases in 
his vault, plus a rented warehouse filled 
with semi-current records. 

The Retailers’ Occupation Tax Division, 
reporting in 1942 as one of the eleven divi- 
sions of the Illinois State Department of 
Finance, stated that during the past fiscal 
year it had received and filed 1,789,954 tax 
returns, an average of 152,294 per month. 
Obviously neither State nor county can 
afford the equipment for filing nor the 
space for housing records piling up in such 
astronomical quantities. 

Private business also has this same prob- 
lem of excessive bulk of modern records. 
As a result of comparative studies of sim- 
ilar records in the same industry, a number 
of schedules have been published suggesting 
the length of time certain categories need 
to be kept. Recommendations as to the 
disposal of business records are generally 
conditioned upon the statute of limitations. 
Governmental agencies are less able to 
profit by such studies. In the first place, 
the statute of limitations does not apply, 
for the most part to public records. At- 
torneys not infrequently go back as far as 
the territorial records to document their 
briefs. Secondly, there is less opportunity 
to ¢ompare similar records. Most govern- 
ment agencies keep similar “housekeeping” 
records of a financial nature, but their im- 
portant records result from unique laws 
applicable only to the one department. 
Even as between states there is no uni- 
formity of law or procedure to give a satis- 
factory basis of comparison. 

Reduction of the bulk of government 
records is being attacked from three angles: 
first, prevention of creation of unnecessary 
accumulations at the point of origin; sec- 
ond, reduction in size by the application of 
photographic processes, particularly micro- 
photography; and third through scientific 
selection of records which can be destroyed 
as having no further value for adminis- 
trative or research purposes. 
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CREATION OF RECORDS 


Record creation and preservation to be 
effective should be deliberately planned 
and executed and this scientific organiza- 
tion of records should be made at the time 
they are coming into being. Primarily this 
planning is the responsibility of the de- 
partment in which the records originate. 

Creation of records involves a study of 
what records are needed as well as how to 
avoid unnecessary bulk. The matter of 
providing for the actual recording of impor- 
tant data deserves careful consideration. A 
department head and often the so-called 
efficiency expert whose advice he seeks 
tend to evaluate records from the stand- 
point of temporary and current use. 
Financial records which would exonerate 
the official in case of an investigation will 
be kept meticulously, while other records of 
far greater importance from an adminis- 
trative point of view—such as statements 
establishing and explaining policies or 
registers of procedure — are often kept 
sketchily or not at all. 


The archivist as the ultimate custodian 
is also interested in the creation of records. 
After the records have been transferred to 
the archives it is difficult to weed the files 
and too late to supply gaps where neces- 
sary records have not been properly made. 
The more effectively the records have been 
organized before coming into the archives 
the more quickly and efficiently he will be 
able to service them. The archivist has 
specialized training and experience as to 
the long range applications of records 
which can often be helpful to his fellow 
officials. 


The federal government recognizes the 
necessity for scientific record making as 
well as for record preservation, and a num- 
ber of departments, notably those of the 
Treasury, State, War and Navy have ap- 
pointed so called records coordinators to 
plan and organize their files. The law also 
recognizes the interest of the Archivist of 
the United States in following records from 
the time of their creation to the time of 
their deposit in the National Archives or 
their destruction as useless records. Sec- 
tion 3 of the National Archives Act reads 
in part as follows: “All archives or records 
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belonging to the Government of the United 
States (legislative, executive, judicial and 
other) shall be under the charge and super- 
intendence of the Archivist to this extent: 
He shall have full power to inspect per- 
sonally or by deputy the records of any 
agency of the United States government 
whatsoever and wheresoever located, and 
shall have the full cooperation of any and 
all persons in charge of such records in 
such inspections.” 

The Archives Department of the Illinois 
State Library has no jurisdiction whatso- 
ever over State or county records not yet 
transferred to the State Archives. The 
archivist is always ready, however, to con- 
sult with other officials in relation to their 
record problems, and has been able to 
make suggestions from time to time for 
controlling the bulk of records. Its archival 
field service serves as a medium of ex- 
change of ideas between county officials for 
better organization of their records. 


The first step in creating a new record 
file should be to consider carefully the 
purpose and need for the record. Why is 
the record needed? Who will use it and 
how? What information should it contain? 
What is its relation to other records? Is 
it “an intermediary or subsidiary item, or 
is it an end-result record”? Does it dupli- 
cate information to be found in some other 
record, and if so can the two records be 
combined? Is this a permanent and essen- 
tial legal record, or is it an office memor- 
andum compiled for temporary convenience? 


REDUCING BULK IN RECORDS 


Having decided upon the true nature and 
contents of the record, consideration should 
next be given to the most efficient physical 
form for the record. Forms designed to 
use the most compact lay-out, size and 
paper weight can accomplish striking re- 
ductions in the bulk of records. Lt. Com. 
W. F. McCormick of the U. S. Navy has 
pointed out that “The increase of a mul- 
tiple form from two to three copies may 
increase filing labor and space required by 
50 per cent. Changing the size of a form 
from 8% by 11 inches to 8% by 14 inches 
increases paper consumption and space re- 
quired by about 18 per cent. The navy 
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processes several thousand purchase orders 
a day. Imagine the seriousness of adding 
another copy to a purchase order set or 
increasing the size of the form.” He also 
calls attention to the fact that the dif- 
ference between sixteen pound and twenty 
pound paper is, in filing space, the differ- 
ence between 300 and 250 sheets per filing 
inch. 


An excellent illustration of this principle 
is to be found in the Recorder’s Office of 
DuPage County, Illinois. The standard 
two page deed form generally used has 
been redesigned to reduce it to one page. 
Deeds in that county are recorded by 
photostating. By copying two deeds on one 
sheet of paper and by top rather than side 
binding the recorder is able to shelve four 
volumes of deed records in the space for- 
merly used for one volume. 


Much can be done to prevent excessive 
record accumulation, particularly in the 
field of administrative records, by pro- 
cedures to insure the segregation and 
prompt elimination of documents known 
through experience to have no permanent 
value. Personal letters, advertisements and 
routine requests for copies of printed mat- 
ter do not belong in an official correspond- 
ence file. A formal definition of the term 
that could provide a clear cut distinction 
between a true record and mere office 
memoranda is impossible because all 
memoranda have at least a temporary 
record value or they would not have been 
made in the first place; and they must be 
preserved as long as they do have value. 
The War Department goes so far as to 
lock up the contents of wastebaskets until 
they can be inspected and the trash com- 
pletely destroyed under supervision, lest 
some military secrets should inadvertantly 
be revealed through this waste material. 


The most effective means of keeping 
down the bulk of records is for the depart- 
ment head to determine on the basis of the 
work of his department what documents 
shall be designated as official records and 
what as unofficial files. Normally duplicate 
delivery receipts and adding machine 
tabulations should not be dignified by the 
term records nor should duplicate records 
kept for mere temporary administrative 
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convenience. It should be noted that the 
Attorney General of Illinois is very strict 
in his interpretation as to what constitutes 
an official record. The mere act of at- 
taching a file mark or of placing a docu- 
ment in an official file gives it the legal 
status of a record. If a file has been kept 
on a certain subject over a period of years, 
that file, though obviously worthless, 
should not be destroyed without obtaining 
due legal authorization. Common sense, 
however, would indicate that it is proper to 
weed out individual documents which 
ought never to have been filed there in the 
first place; always provided, that the dis- 
carded documents are conscientiously and 
honestly appraised by a responsible official 
as worthless. 


Correspondence files are notorious col- 
lectors of ephemeral material. It is easier 
to drop an extra carbon copy of a docu- 
ment into each of several places than to 
decide the official location for the one copy. 
It is easier to file and produce all letters 
from one file than from two—an official 
and an unofficial file. Some control must 
be provided, however, if the bulk of the 
correspondence file is to be kept within 
reasonable limits. Only the executive is 
capable of weeding old files, and he neither 
can nor will take the time for this work. 


There are several devices in common 
practice for restricting the size of corres- 
pondence files. One is to type the carbon 
copy of the reply on the back of the letter 
received. The second device is to set up 
three correspondence files, one designated 
as the official file, one as the director’s file 
and one for temporary routine matters. 
Into the official file go all correspondence 
relating to policies and law enforcement. 
Personnel and other important adminis- 
trative matters may go into the official file 
but preferably should be set up as a 
separate file. The director’s file will con- 
tain duplicate copies of correspondence 
that the executive would want to take with 
him as personal files upon his retirement 
from office. The temporary files should be 
so designated and earmarked for periodical 
discard. A third and for some departments 
a more convenient and efficient method is 
to use a single file for the permanent and 
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fugitive correspondence, but to have each 
letter code-marked as permanent, subject 
to destruction after one year, five years or 
whatever periods of time are most suitable. 
The executive makes this code annotation 
on the letter when he signs it. Clerical 
help can then be used to weed the files 
periodically. It will often happen that a 
folder labelled as temporary will expand 
unexpectedly because something apparently 
trivial develops into something important. 
Supplemental correspondence attached to a 
letter marked temporary will be the signal 
for the clerk to refer that file to the ex- 
ecutive for a_ possible reclassification. 
Other devices for keeping down the bulk 
of records at the source will occur to alert 
officials charged with the creation of 
records. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY FoR REDUCTION OF 
BuLk oF REcorpDS 


Microphotography has been hailed by en- 
thusiasts as the greatest invention since 
printing and the solution of all storage 
problems. Microfilm copies of films, they 
say, can be substituted for the originals, re- 
leasing from 90 to 98 per cent of the stor- 
age space formerly required. Microfilm 
properly made and processed is as perma- 
nent as the best quality of rag paper, the 
copy is an exact facsimile of the original, it 
cannot be tampered with without detection, 
and the courts have long accepted record- 
ing by photostating, another form of 
photography. The federal government and 
several of the states, including Illinois, 
have passed legislation legalizing the sub- 
stitution of microfilm copies for original 
records. The fact that microphotography 
has certain limitations has been under- 
emphasized, however. Some of these lim- 
itations will be overcome with time, but 
officials should at present be conservative 
about destroying original records. 


First of all, microphotography is not as 
cheap as some people suggest. The ma- 
terials are very inexpensive, costing up- 
wards from less than a cent a page. The 
cost of overhead, however, is very high. 
Cameras, reading machines and other 
equipment, the salary and expense of the 
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operator, etc., can easily bring the cost of 
copying records to a much higher figure 
than the cost of constructing a warehouse 
to house the originals. 

Second, the courts still prefer the original 
record to a copy, no matter how accurate. 
Tests for authenticity of a document from 
a study of paper, watermarks, ink and 
another external evidence cannot be made 
from a photograph. Words written over 
other words do not show up in such a man- 
ner as to indicate which was the inter- 
polation. A hole in the paper may look in 
a photograph like a letter or a figure and 
so lead to erroneous inferences. A scratch 
on the film made either through careless- 
ness or by malice may destroy a signature 
or other essential part of the document. 
Best practice is to have two film copies— 
a master copy and a working copy. 

So far microfilm copies have been sub- 
stituted for original government records 
chiefly in the case of administrative records 
which cease to be of much legal or his- 
torical value after a period of time. 
Original records which protect civil and 
property rights should not be destroyed 
after microfilming. Microfilm copies are 
the cheapest form of insurance in case 
original records are destroyed, and this is 
the most important application of micro- 
photography to archival work. However, 
that feature is not a phase of this study on 
reduction of records. 

The size, form and manner of consulting 
records has a bearing upon the convenience 
of use of microfilm. Very large volumes 
such as plat books cannot be copied suc- 
cessfully by standard microphotographic 
cameras, though there are very expensive 
precision instruments which will do the 
work. Records which are frequently con- 
sulted for purposes of comparison with 
other records cannot conveniently be used 
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in film form unless several reading projec- 
tors are on hand, and even this is unsatis- 
factory. Case files to which additional 
documents must be added from time to 
time should not be filmed because such ad- 
ditions involve splicing and a spliced film 
could not be accepted as evidence in court. 

Records most suitable for filming (speak- 
ing of convenience of consultation on film 
rather than suitability from a legal stand- 
point) are those records generally kept in 
register or record volumes, or unbound 
records filed in numerical or chronological 
sequence — for instance, county collectors’ 
books, deed and mortgage records, records 
of wills, record of proceedings of board 
meetings and hearings, etc. 


The State Treasurer was the first Illinois 
State official to make extensive use of 
microphotography. Formerly each warrant 
issued as a disbursement from the State 
Treasury was registered by hand or type- 
writer in tabular form in a bound record 
volume. Now this registration is done by 
copying each warrant on 16 mm. film. 
Each roll of film, four inches in diameter 
and three-quarters of an inch thick regis- 
ters 6,000 checks. This roll of film takes 
only about two per cent of the space re- 
quired for the volume registers formerly 
used and eliminates any possibility of error 
in the record because the register is a 
facsimile of the warrant issued. 


The 1943 General Assembly passed two 
acts to permit county and State officials, 
respectively, to use microphotographic 
copies as a substitute for the originals. 
The restrictions, applications and procedure 
provided under this legislation will be de- 
scribed in the second installment of this 
article under the heading “Mechanics of 
Destruction.” 

To be continued. 
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THE EDITOR APPRECIATES— 


Many letters have been received from readers of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES expressing interest in the publication as a whole or ‘in par- 
ticular articles which have appeared in its columns. A number of 
requests have also been received for permission to reprint, or to use in 
mimeographed form, certain ILLINOIS LIBRARIES extracts. The 
editor acknowledges with thanks these expressions of interest and is glad 
to extend permission to reprint any materials appearing in these 


columns. Notice of such reprints will be appreciated. 





